ONE BOOT IN THE GRAVE

each other up above ... Well, I suppose that God must surely provide
us some means of doing so, some other sense..."

On these days he contented himself with breathing, savouring the air
with which he filled his nostrils, his ancient lungs, his shrunken and
hardening arteries; and that was enough to give him satisfaction. The
consciousness of being alive was the only pleasure remaining to him.
And his was a wise nature for, instead of being vexed by the extreme
narrowness of his limitations, he succeeded, on the contrary, in enjoying
this last resource.

One evening, when he was in this state of semi-attentive somnolence,
of vague meditation, he heard a step coming along the terrace which
was not that of any member of the staff. It was Commandant Gilon,
somewhat out of breath, and the Marquis had the impression of a great
hornet who he feared would buzz about him all evening.

"My dear friend, I've come to give you a not very good piece of
news,'* the old Dragoon said at once.

"Oh, really! What's the matter?" the Marquis asked.

"Well, our dear friend Madame de Bondumont..."

Gilon had used the word "our33 as a sign of discretion and complicity.

"Odile, yes," said the Marquis. "Indeed, I haven't seen her for some
time. When did she come here last, I can no longer remember?*'

"She's very ill," said Gilon.

"Oh, what's the matter with her?"

"Her heart; well, a bit of everything."

The Marquis coughed.

"Is she dead?" he asked.

"No, my dear friend, no, I would tell you so at once, you may be
sure!" replied Gilon, who added after a pause: "No ... not yet."

Then he anxiously awaited the old man's reaction. But there was
none.

"It may be a question of hours. I think you ought to go there,**
Gilon went on.

"It's really terrible to impose the fatigue on the old man," he
thought; "besides, though he feels nothing at the moment, he may very
well get a shock when he gets there ..."

Once again destiny was leading Gilon to take part in other people's
affairs and to serve as messenger in a matter of some delicacy> where
his rudimentary diplomacy put him rather at a loss.

"Yes, yes, you're quite right, I must go," said the Marquis. "I'll tell
them to put in the horses."

"No, I'll drive you, I've got my car here. You'll be much more com-
fortable and we'll get there much quicker."

"Oh, yes, of course! You've got a motor-car!"

The old man rang the bronze bell with the wooden handle, -which
lay beside him on the grass. Below, among the roofs and baras of tiie
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